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preliminary understanding of the nature of provider-parent 
relationships in family day care homes, as revealed through 
interviews with providers and parents and observations of their 
interactions in a small number of day care homes. The study relied 
primarily on the theoretical and methodological perspective of 
interpretive interactionism : an approach that illuminates themes, as 
they emerge, in the experiences and perspectives of social actors in 
everyday situations. Included is a discussion of the perspectives of 
both parents and providers regarding their satisfaction with each 
other and the extent and content of their communication and 
collaboration. Findings suggested that there may be little 
communication or collaboration between providers and parents that is 
related to their expectations and the children's ongoing experience 
and development. Possible explanations for this finding and the 
implications it raises for quality care in family day care homes are 
discussed. (RH) 
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Invisible Bound an es; 
An Interpretive Studv of Parent-Provide.' Relationships 

Abstract 

This study is a description of provider-parent relationships 
1 n f arm 1 v day care homes, as reveal ed through interviews 
with providers and parents, and observations o-f their 
interactions in a smal 1 number of day care homes- Included 
is discussion o-f the perspectives of both parents and 
provider'?, regarding their satisfaction with each other and 
the extent and content of f heir communication and 
collaboration. This studv suggests that there may be little 
communication or collaboration between providers and parents 
that is related to their expectations ana the children's 
ongoing experience and development. Possible explanations 
for this and the implication? it raises for qualitv care in 
family da care homes are discussed. 
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In vS sib 3 e Bound ar i es: 
An Interpretive Stud v of Parent-Provider Relationships 

f ntraduct 1 on 

Parent involvement has long been considered an important 
component of earlv childhood programs, pnmaril/ because of the 
benefi :s such involvement is understood to have on children s 
development (Select Committee 19S4, Honig, 1932; Eecher, 198o> . 
Parent involvement is a broad term which can encompass manv 
aspects of the parent-car egi vsr relationship. Hi stor i ca 1 1 v , the 
■focus of parent involvement has been en educating parents in an 
effort to maximize ar.d maintain the benefits children gam in 
earlv childhood programs. Parent involvement programs also arose 
out of a recognition for parents' rights in regard to their 
children's programs. Sometimes parent involvement refers to the 
active participation of parents in their children's programs. 

For the most part, as Powell U973, 1980) and Shapiro U977) 
point out, studies of parent involvement have focused or: two 
aspects: parent education and the role of parents in policy- 
making. Little, however, has been known about the extent to 
which parents really do participate in their children's programs, 
and the nature of their participation (Smith h Rcbbins, 1982) , or 
the perceptions of parents as child care arrangements are made 
and maintai ned (Fei n , 1980) . Another di men si on of par en t- 
mvolvement that has been given little research attention 
concerns the daily interactions between car eg i vers and parents , 
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and the perspectives of both parents and caregivers on these 
interactions (Powell, 1980). 

Concerns about the par ent-car egi ver relationship are based 
on the as'aumot i on that a close relationship xs in the best 
interests ot the child, as good communication alleviates 
discontmuitv between home and da/ care (Powell. 1980; Zigler and 
Turner, 1932) . Such a relationship is perceived as a partnership 
between the parent and caregiver — a partnership in which each 
shares l n-f ormat l on and expectations with the other. This 
partnership depends cn -frsauent and ongoing communication 
(BeisLy, Steinberg ?, Walter, 1982; & 1985). 

Wz th -few ex ceo 1 1 ons (Davi son , Ei 1 i s , .?/ Col 1 1 ver , 1980: 
Hughes, l g 3w) . studies of parent-caregi ve^ relationships have 
focused on center -based programs (e.g- Zigler and Turner, 1982; 
Powell, 197S, 1930). It is not clear to what extent findings 
•from these studies can be applied to -familv dav care homes, yet 
the majioritv o-f children in day care are in -family day care homes 
(Ad Hoc Dav Care Coalition, 1985; Divine-Hawkins, 1981). An 
estimated 1.5 to 2 million providers care -for about six million 
children (Children's Foundation, 1986). Further, it is those 
least aole to communicate about their day care experiences - 
infants and toddl ers - who are in these day care homes « Pence ?/ 
Goelman (1987) suggest that -family day care parents are 
s gm i icant 1 y di -f -f erent -from parents who use center-based dav 
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care- These, facts make attention to the parent-provi der 
rel ati onshi p critical . 

The characteristics, needs, preferences and satisfaction of 
parents using dav care hemes were examined in the National Dav 
Care Home Studv (NOCKS) (Fos-burq, 1931). The authors found, 
overall, a positive and high level of involvement between 
providers and parents (Posburg, 1931 ; Singer , Posburg , Gcodson !< 
Smith, 1930*. The nature of this involvement was not defined, 
but the report focused on parent-carsgi ver communication. Hughes 
(19S5) also gathered information on communication between 
providers and parents and conclujed that providers are a source 
o-£ information and support for parents but need mf orrcation on 
how to talk with parents. Both these studies relied on 
interviews with parents and/cr providers for data about the 
relationship. Neither study, however, involved actual 
observations and descriptions of parent-provider interactions or 
compared the perspectives of parents with the perspectives of the 
providers. 

Powell has suggested that "parent-caregi ver relations are 
embedded in a hi gh 1 y compi ex day car e-f ami 1 y rel ati onshi p , " and 
that this "relationship is best understood within its 
socioecological context" (1980, p. 222). Por parents and family 
day care providers, part of this context is the day care home 
setting in which the interactions between parents and providers 
occur . Th er ef or e , an under standi ng of the parent-provi der 
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relationship necessitates observing and recording what actually 
transpires between parents and providers in the day care home 
setting. 

The purpose o-f this study, then, was to develop a 
preliminary understanding o-f the nature o-f parent-provider 
relationships, regarding the extent and content o-f their 
commun i cat i on and col 1 abcrat i on and which woul d i nc or por at e the 
perspectives or both parents and providers, as revealed through 
interviews and observations of their daily interactions- 
Method 

Thi s study rel i ed priori i v on the theoret i cal and 
methodological perspective o+ interpretive interact i oni sm , 
developed by Norman K. Denzin (1988, 1983). Interpretive 
interact i oni sm builds upon the traditions oi symbolic 
interact i oni sm, interpretive phenomenology and hermeneut i cs- The 
primary -focus o-f interpretive investigations is to describe, 
interpret, and understand the ongoing experiences and 
per spec t i ves o-f others i n everyday situations, ill uniinating 
themes as they emerge. For the purposes o-f this study, this 
encompassed describing and interpreting the perspectives o-f 
parents and providers, as revealed by them during open-ended 
interviews, and observed interactions between them. 

The data -for this report were collected in three phases, as 

part o-f a larger study o-f -family day care (see and 

, 1986; , in pre^s) . The -first phase 
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involved open-ended interviews with day c.Are home providers. The 
second phase involved immersion - to the day care home setting, 
as participant-observers. The third phase included interviews 
with parents of children enrolled in these day care homes. 
Phase I : I nterviewy wi th Providers 

Provider selection . A total of 31 providers were 
interviewed regarding their relationships with parents. They 
were representative, with respect to race, income, and education 
of a sample of 150 providers who had previously participated in a 

telephone survey -,see , 1986). The sample 

o-f 150 providers included 94/1 o-f all practicing licensed day care 
home providers in a midwest university community (population 
100,000).. (See Table 1 for demographic characteristics of the 31 
providers. ) 

Insert Table 1 about here 

Interviews . The interviews were open-ended, ranging from 30 
minutes to just over an hour. Providers were asked what 
experiences they thought parents wanted for their children, about 
the frequency and content of their communication with parents, 
and their feeli ngs in general about the parent-provider 
relationship. Each interview was tape-r ecordeo and transcribed. 
Interview responses were classified according to themes which 
emerged from a review of all the responses. These themes are 
presented in Tables 4 and 5, and will be discussed later. 
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Phase 1 1 : Qbservat i ons 

Participants . Given the preliminarv, exploratory nature o-f 

this interpretive study (see Z< , in press), only six 

providers were selected for the observational phase -from among 
the 31 providers who were interviewed. Selected providers cared 
-f or a mini mum o-f -four chi 1 dren , at 1 east two o-f whom were under 
the age o-f three. We attempted to select providers who were 
dif-ferent -from each other, but still representative o-f the range 
o-f experience, education, race, training and age among the 
original 31 providers (see Table 2). 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Data col 1 ect ion and i nterpret at i on . Over a 1 0-month period, 
-four researchers, as participant-observers made approximately 20, 
two-hour visits to each home. Times o-f the visits varied 
systematically to make possible a description o-f the entire day. 
0-f particular relevance to this report, an eiiort was made to 
schedule a number c-f visits during transition points when most 
parent-provider interactions were lively to occur (Powell, 1978). 
Over the 10-month period, more than 45 children and 60 parents 
were observed . 

Detai 1 ed descri pt i ons o-f each visit were recorded by the 
researcher , as she reconstructed and r e-f 1 ected on the day ' s 
events. Thus, collection and interpretation o-f descriptive data 
were ongoing and interrelated processes. 
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Phase III: Intervi ews wi fch Parents 

Towards the end o-f the 10-month observational phase, 
researchers approached parents whose children had regularly 
attended 1 to ask their participation in interviews. These 
parents were -fami 1 iar with the researcher 's presence in 
their children's day care homes, having signed consent -forms and 
-frequently having seen the observer during their arrivals and 
departures. From a total o-f 22 -families that were /asked to 
participate, 17 -families agreed to be interviewed in their homes. 
(Characteristics c-f these parents are presented in Table 3.) 

Insert Tabl e 3 about here 

Interview procedures and analysis were the same as -for provider 
interviews. See Tables 4 and 5 -for parents' responses to uestions 
regarding the day care e>;per ier.ces they desire for their 
children, the -frequency and content o-f communication they have 
with providers, and their attitudes in general about the parent- 
provider rel at i onshi p . 

Insert Tabl es 4 ?a 5 about here 

Understandings -from Intervi ew and Gbservati on Data 
Over time, understandings related to parent-provider 
relationships were revealed upon analysis o-f both the? interview 
and observational data. These understandings are presented in 
the -following pages. 

ERIC 
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Desired Experiences for Chi 1 dr en 

A comparison of interview responses of providers and parents 
(see Table 4) regarding what experiences parents want their 
children to have in care, and what providers thinl-. parents want, 
revealed few di-f-ferenc.es. Both, although more often providers, 
wanted the ch 1 1 dren to receive "mother 1 y at tent l on " and general 
supervision while in the day care home. These themes were 
revealed by providers with such comments as, "to give children 
the tender, loving care their parents would give them at home," 
and "to fceep children safe and well-fed." Parents, although less 
often, expressed these ideas similarly: "to be supervised, have 
time to play, have a good, hot lunch." 

Parents emphasised opportunities for social interaction 
and play considerably more often than providers; as suggested by 
responses such as "mostly just learning how to get along with 
other children." A few parents believed the amount of attention 
and developmental stimulation was inadequate, but none thought it 
was important to teach academics, although a small number of 
providers did. 

All parents expressed the belief that the) r children were 
having the experiences their parents desired for them, with 
comments such as '* I think the care there is exactly what they 
would get at home." Some parents elaborated, stating that their 
children benefited by being in a "family" environment and having 
ths opportunity to interact with other children. Parents 
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expressed beliefs that their children s development was enhanced 
by attending the day care home, as typified by these responses: 
'Mamie has learned to do more on her own," and "Chris ha? 
increased social abi 1 i ty . " 
Observ&tx on in the day care hom e 

Spending time in the day care home may be one wav 
parents learn about the nature of their children's care. 
Yet almost half of the parents said thev nev er visit or observe 
the nome during the dav; those that did, did so onlv 
"occassional lv" or onlv at arri val /departure times. Given that 
parents reported thev rarely, if ever, observed in their 
children's dav care homes, a question emerges regarding the 
basis for their confidence in the care their children were 
receiving. How did parents gain awareness of their children's 
experiences^ Reports on and observations of the communication 
between parents and provi der s were 1 ooked at for possibl e 
explanations of how parents arrived at understandings about their 
children's ongoing experiences, as well as their confidence in 
the providers' care. 
Att i tudes t oward communi cat i on 

During interviews, 827- of the parents said they felt it was 
very important to talk with the provider, "to keep informed" 
about their child's day and ongoing development. Consistent with 
this were the reports of the majority of parents and providers 
that when conversations did take place, the focus was on the 
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children. F w ents also reported more general conversation and 
exchanges about day care business, -for example, schedules and 
-fees, than did the providers. Parents who -felt tails with their 
chi xdren 's provider weren ' t verv important sai d this was "because 
we I new what each other's doing." 
Amount of Com.nuni cat 1 on 

Parents and providers di-f-fered in their reports on the 
amount of time thev spent tailing with each other. Wh 1 ie 
all the parents reported thev scent at least some time 
talking with pr.)\'id&rz Bach dav, 137. o-f the providers «-:aid 
they didn't talk much with parents at all. A number o-f 
parents and providers said the time they spent in discussion 
"varied" -from day to day. Some -aid they spent 10 minutes or 
less per dav talking. More than hal-f o-f the parents reported 
they tailed as much as 20 minutes each day with providers, out 
only about a third of providers agreed with this estimate. 

The observational ph£ise o-f the study provided another 
perspective on the time parents and providers spent tailing. 
Although th'?re was some variation, as reported, observed 
interactions between parents - ~md providers typical lv were brief, 
rarely lasting more than a -few minutes. 
Content o-f Communicat i on 

Ongoing observations during arrival and departure times 
revealed, in spite o-f what parents and providers reported, 
chat very little m-formation may actually be exchanged about 
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the children. Most often a brief comment on the day, the 
child's health, or progress in toilet training was the 
extent of the observed exchanges. The -Following -Field notes 
provide some typical en amp 1 es. 

Emily's mom, smiling, amv&d and began to dress 
Emily (21 months). She as^ed the provider how Emilv 
was todav. Emily's mom v;as told that Emily onlv wet 
her pants twice todav. Mom reacted pleased, "That's 
good 1 " While Errnlv's mom looked for her coat, the 
prc\'ider played with Vicl-i (25 months). Mem returned 
from the bedroom arid commented that she liked how the 
children's cots were arranged. The provider did not 
respond. Emilv's shoe was missing and ever /one but the 
provi der . who did not get up from the couch , 1 ooked for 
it. Mom said the car was running. The provider left 
the living room to go . o the bathroom; meanwhile Mom 
began to look for a tissue. Just then the provider's 
teenage daughter came upstairs and gave Mom a napkin 
because the tissue was in the bathroom. Mom then 
dressed Emily, saying, "You used the potty today," in a 
pleased tone. As they left they called, "bye-bye, see 
you tomorrow." The provider, out of the bathroom now, 
responded and smi 1 ed - 

Patrick's Mom dropped him off at 8:30. She seemed 
very at ease with the provider. She told the provider 
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that Patrick (22 months) hadn't slept well the night 
be-Fore and that he hadn't had a boweJ movement- She 
al so sai d she had gi ven him Home cough med icine. Tne 
provider said that he hadn't coughed much vesterday, 
mavbe 3 t was just when he gets • p in the morning. 
Patrick's mom said goodbye and left without -further 
di scussi on. 

Very rarelv were providers observed tali ing to parents 
about their ongoing goals and the experiences provided -for 
the children. When such con vers at i ens did occur, they were 
also brier, as the following field notes illustrate. 

Maggie's Mom commented that Maggie (30 months) was 
starting to count. The provider said that thev work on 
counting and naming colors evervday. I have not seen 
this vet, although it seems the provider does name 
colors and count when an informal occasion arises to do 
so. 

Some provi ders rarely i n i t i at ed talks wi th parents; 
morever when parents i ni t i ated conver sat i ons , these 
providers ' responses were 1 i mi ted . The following field 
notes i 1 lustrate: 

Roberta's father arrived to pick her up. While he 
waited by the door far Roberta (5 vears) to put on her 
coat, he talked to the provider about lice. She replied 
"yea, well," and smiled- Dad asL ed if Mario (? months) 
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was walling now or just able to hold on. The provider 
repl 1 ed , "hoi di ng on . " Dad was soft spol en and 
conversational., showing interest in the other children. The 
provider did not get up while he was there, and tailed to 
him from the couch. 

In this same home, it was often observed that neither parent 
nor child was greetea upon their arrival: 

Rachael ' s mom arr 1 ved wh i 1 e the pr ovi der was in the 
middle of a -conversation with me. The provider did not 
greet tr>e mother. The mother looked at us while she dressed 
Rachael (18 months)- When sh ? was readv to leave, she had 
Rachael give the provider a hss goodbye. Then Rachael 
hugged me and went into the litchen to say goodbye to the 
adults in there. Then Rachael and her mother left, with no 
words having been exchanged between the mother and the 
provi der . 

Other times, it seeded interactions were limited because the 

parents come? and go in a hurrv. 

The baby ' s mother came in and a si. ed the provi der , "is 
she in the pi aypen n " She went to her child and sai d 
"Hi, se;;y," and "Hi, beautiful. 11 She got her diaper bag 
together, picked up her baby, and left with no further 
exchanges between her and the provi der . 

Shortly after I arrived a mother came in and dropped 
off her kindergartener. The provider stayed in the 
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kitchen while Mom was at the door. The child undressed 
h 1 msel -f wi thout help. He told his mother he didn't want 
to stay. Mom impatiently said "Come on!" and le-ft. 
The boy came in the living room and i mmedi at el y began 
talking to me, whom he had never seer be-fore. The 
provider staved in the kitcnen. 
Farent-Frovi der Pel ationship 

Although net apparent in the above descriptions o-f parent- 
provider interactions, both parents arid provide?r=, reported 
positive -feelings about their rel at i onshios. Most parents 
described the relationship as "-friendly," describing the 
provider as "a person I'm comfortable with and that I -feel like 
she's real responsible, someone I can trust with my kids." Some 
went so -far as to describe the relationship as lil-e "-family," 
saying o-f the provider, " i i she were a relative, she'd be like a 
grandmother to me, or an older sister." Fewer providers described 
their -feelings about parents this way, but the majority 
characterized the relationship as "good." Mo parent or provider 
reported negative -feelings during interviews, but, as will be 
discussed later, during the participant-observation phase o-f the 
study some providers did reveal negative -feelings. 

Parents ' -feelings that the relationship was -friendly or 
-f ami 1 y-1 1 ke were o-f ten reveal ed in the i nterest parents 
demons tr at ed in chi 1 dr en other than their own - Even dur l ng short 
t ransi t i ons parents i requent 1 y acl- now 1 edged and o-f ten tool ti me 
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-for -friendly interactions with other children who were present in 
the day care home. The -following -field notes provide an example. 
Cindv (23 months) arriv&d with her mom and dad. They 
had brought a lot o-f toys and handed them out to the 
different children as thev talked to each- They 
brought three play phones and gave one to Danny (9 
months), one to Ed (24 months), and the last to Lome 
i3 years). The parents also took out three plastic 
horses and three books. The children plaved w: th all 
these things and the parents tali-ed to each o-f the 
chi 1 dren - 
Par en t -Pro vi der Partnership 

Although neither parents or providers described their 
relationship as a partnership, emphasis in the literature on 
parent-caregi ver relationships stressing such a partnership 
influenced us to look for evidence of such during our 
observations. In only one home, however, did the positive 
feelings between parents and provider seem to fit the description 
of a partnership. In this home, the parents regularly stayed and 
talked for several minutes when they arrived. The provider often 
asked quest i ons about the f ami 1 l es and seemed to know about thei r 
daily activities. For example, she knew all about one family's 
adoption plans and regularly discussed the child's evening and 
weekend activities with his parents. This provider also knew how 
another child got a blacl eye and how his mom broke her anile at 
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a so-ftball game. Discussions with -families also included 
children's eating and sleeping routines at home and at the day 
care. 

Parents -from this day care home also expressed 
considerable personal concern -for the provider: 

The provider mentioned that the parents were very 
concerned over her illness, Thev cooperated when she 
was really -feeling bad by only bringing the children 
when absolutely necessary. Thev called to rind out how 
she was doing and remembered when she was to aet her 
lab results back and as^ed about them. 

When the provider was -feeling pressured and overwhelmed 
parents communicated their concern: 

They suggested that maybe she had too many par t -t i me 
children coming in and out and that it made it 
difficult on both her ana her full-time children. Thev 
o-f -f er ed to pay her more monev 'if she'd consider taking 
-fewer ch 1 1 dren . 
Provi ders ' Pr ob 1 ems l»ii th Parent s 

Parents in th i s study consistently e:; pressed sat is-f action 
with their children's caregivers and the quality o. c care. Few 
parents expressed criticisms o-f the provider, although some 
desired more attention and developmental stimulation -for their 
children, or wished that the provider had more space or toys. 
In a survey o-f 150 providers, which included the si:: homes in 
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this study, onlv 107- reported dealing with parents as one of the 



So i t woul d appear that , on the whol e , parent-provider 
relationships are positive. During the in -depth interviews, 
however, onlv 26% of the 31 providers said they has no problems 
with parents; some said this was due to clarifying expectations 
and policies at the beginning of enrollment. The other 74% of 
providers reported problems with parents related to pavment, 
scheduling- procedures when children were ill. and personality 
conflicts. A few reported problems involving differences of 
opinion over child rearing issues, e.g. discipline. 

Observed interactions between parents and providers did 
net reflect these conflicts or disagreements expressed 
during interviews. An under stand l ng of the tenousness of 
the parent-provider relationship was revealed, however . 
during the observational phase of this study. During the 
researchers' visits, providers often expressed to the 
observer resentment towards, and attitudes critical of, the 
parents. This finding is consistent with recent studies (see 
Kontos ?' Wells, 1986) revealing negative attitudes of center — 
based caregivers towards parents and contradicts Hughes (1985) 
conclusion, based on interviews alone, that providers were 
sympathetic, supportive and encouraging towards parents. The 
resentment of providers in this study sometimes seemed due to a 



least satisfying aspects of their job ( 



1986) . 
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perception that the provider was being taken advantage of, as 

e;:plainad in the -following -field notes. 

The provider related a story about how Shelly 's Mom 
owed her monev -for a period o-f two or three weeks that 
Sheilv was at her grandmother's house <the provider charges 
-for hclidavs and vacations). After a tew phone calls back 
and -forth to -find out when Sheily would be returning to day 
care, the dav came when Shelly was supposed to return to day 
care, and the provider hadn't heard -from the parent. She 
waited until the ne;:t day and then called the place where 
the Mom worked. She was told that the parent no longer 
worked there, and had le-ft town last week The provider was 
upset that the mother hadn't told her that she was leaving, 
that Shelly was not coming back, and that she owed her 
monev. The -fact that the mother wasn't considerate about 
letting her know she was moving seemed to be the most 
irritating. 

Some o-f the provi ders ' cr 1 1 i ci sms o-f parents re-flected their 
disagreements with their view o-f the parents' child-rearing 
practices, especially as these practices a-f-fected the providers' 
care o-f the children. 

The provider suggested that David's parents promoted a 
dependency with whi ch she did not agree. She comp 1 ai ned 
that they rein-forced his "whining behavior" and said 
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twice that she couldn't understand whv he still took 
two naps a day at his age (19 months). 

The provider complained that Cindy's parents let her 
run thei r house and get awav wi th evervthi ng . They 
don 't make her sat break-fast and then let her tai- e it 
to the dav care home to eat later- Cindy (2 years) 
doesn't have a bedtime so she gets different amounts of 
si £?eo each n i gh t , and is of ten t i r ed the ne*: t dav at 
the dav care heme. The provider said she wouldn't put 
up wi th a I id running a house - that 's so dif f erent 
-from how she wits brought up. The provider said she 
doesn ' t 1 et Cindy control things - that i -f Ci ndv is in 
one c-f her moods she just ignores her and that she 
can't just sit and hold one kid all the time. 
These revelations o-f providers' critical attitudes 
towards parents' child rearing practices are significant in 
light o-f the NDCHS -finding that parents -felt, in general, 
that they were in agreement with their caregi ver on 
important aspects c-f child rearing (Singer, et al . , 1980). 
It is also significant because it seeiis providers are unable 
to discuss and resolve these feelings with parents. Kontos and 
Wells (1986) suggest that these negative attitudes may affect the 
content af provider — parent communication, and the degree to which 
the day care program is a family support service. 
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Di scussi on 

Interviews with this small number o-f providers and parents, 
and observations o-f the interactions between them, suggest that 
there mav be little communication, collaboration, or coordination 
between these providers and parents that is related to the 
expectations o-f both groups and the children's ongoing experience 
and development in these day care homes- Why aren't these 
providers and parents becoming partners in caring -for the 
chzlaren" 1 Possible answers to this question may emerge -from an 
examination o-f seme o-f the characteristics and issues influencing 
providers' and parents' perspectives, as well as the influence o-f 
the dav care home setting itsel-f. 
Providers ' 1 ack o-f trai ni nq 

Pr ovi der s ' negative -f eel 1 ngs about parents and thei r 
reluctance to discuss di -f -f er ences o-f opi n i on wi th parents may be 
e::ac £ jrbated by the -fact that -few providers have any specialized 
training in child care (the majority have a high school education 
or less) which might prepare them -for working with parents. And 
so, as Almy (1982) -found, providers do not -find collaboration ard 
communication with parents easy. The idea o-f most providers that 
their major responsibility is to "mother" and to provide 

supervision o-f a custodial nature (see and , 

1987) may also explain the lack o-f collaboration. Providers may 
be relying on the expertise they've gained through experience as 
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mothers- This experience may make collaboration with parents 
seem unnecessary - providers already know how to do their .iob. 
Parents [ Persoe ct i ves 

Consistent with other studies (e.g. Fosburg, 1981; Fuqua S 
Lahesohn, l^Bo) the parents in this study in the main expressed 
sati sfact i on with their children's care. The positive 
impressions parents have o-f the care their children receive is 
di-f-ficult to understand given parents' limited communi cat 1 ons 
•with providers and the limited time spent observing. Examining 
the parents' perspective may provide some possible explanations 
-for parents' continuing satisfaction with their providers' care. 

Parents' 1 ni tial perceptions o-f the quality o-f care lr^these 
homes at the time they decided to place their child may in-f luence 
their subsequent perceptions. During interviews parents reported 
that initially they chose their day care home because o-f speci-fic 
provider characteristics, -for example, her experience and her 
apparent love -for children, as well as perceived program 
characteristics e.g. a clean house, the ages o-f other children in 
attendance. Those parents who knew providers previously mav be 
relying on their prior understandings. Others might still be 
relying on provider's reputations and the recommendations o-f 
others, as almost hal-f did when making their initial decision to 
place their child. It is still unclear, however, what, over ti e 
time their children are in these homes, rein-forces these positive 
1 mpr essi ons o-f the provi ders ' care. 
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Braselton (1973) has noted that as time goes on, 
parents trust their children's caregivers, and assign more 
and more responsibi lity to them. This may be because 
parents are not clear about what information to ask 
caregivers (Singer, et al „ , 1980), lacking what Fuqua and 
Labeschn (1^86) call child care consumer sl-ills. Fein (1980) 
has also suggested that parents mav be naive, unassertive, or 
uninformed. In these cases, parents may be relying on the 
oroviders' perceived expertise. This expertise, for parents- 
seems to come from the providers ' e:iperi ences as mothers . dost 
parents in this study, as m the NDCHS (Singer, et al . , 1930) 
felt that experience, not training, was the most important 
qualification for caregiving. Very few thought any training was 
necessary. Providers' experience, as mothers and providers, may 
qualify them as experts in the parents' eyes. Thus parents trust 
the caregiver, mating collaboration (and monitoring) seem 
unnecessary. 

In addition to their perceptions about the quality of care, 
parents also tended to consider cost and convenience when 
choosing and maintaining day care arrangements. Given tne 
strai ns on working families' budgets and time, perhaps parents 
are "choosing their issues" when refraining from broaching child 
care concerns wi th providers. 

Some of the satisfaction felt by parents in this study 
may al so be due to their perceptions that their chi ldren are 
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happy in the day care heme and have positive -feelings -for 
their caregivers. During interviews parents o-ften made comments 
such as "he's happy to go there," and "they love hsr to death," 
"thev even want to go there on weekends." For parents, 
their perceptions of their children -feelings and development 
may be the ultimate criterion. 
The Day Care Home Sett i nq 



The -fact that child care is taking place in a person's 
private heme, rather than a public center or school, may 
have ar» impact on parent-provider interactions. When child 
care is provided in someone's home, where and how are the 
boundaries drawn between public and private territories'? Durmq 
their arrivals and departures parents usually stayed by the door 
seldom entering the living space o-f the home. Did they aense 
they would be intruding into another person's private home? The 
reluctance o-f parents to enter homes, and the lack o-f invitation 
to do so by some providers may contribute to the brevity of 
i nt eract i ons. 

Providing child care in a home rather than a center also 
contributes to the conceptual i nat i on o-f the provider s job, on 
the part o-f both parents and providers, as a "babysitter," and 
not that o-f a "teacher" or child development specialist. This 
perception, and the in-formal environment, may ln-fluence the 
nature of parent-provider discussions. Parents expect 
teachers to m-form them about their child's development, and 
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most trained teachers consider -chis part of their role- 
Most providers, on the other hand , vi ew themsel ves as second 

mothers ( ?j , in press), and may not see themselves 

as child care professionals with this responsibility. Thus, the 
dav care home setting itself influences not on.lv f ht. nature of 
care provided, but how parents and providers perceive their roles 
and how they communicate with each other. 

Impl 1 cat i ons 

This study explored tne nature of parent-provider 
relationships in a small number of day care homes. The 
understandings which have emeri 'd are certainly particular 
to these six homes, yet may apply to many more homes; at the 
least, they raise questions and call attention to the need 
for more research designed to examine and reinterpret the 
contextual constraints on the parent-provider relationship- For 
example, how can one provider attend both to arriving parents and 
a group of verv young children? Can, or should, what has been 
learned about parent involvement in center -based programs be 
applied to day care homes" If we learn, as I believe we might, 
that the six, homes in this study are "symbolic of the larger 
child care milieu" (Suransky, 1982), we must address this 
critical quest i on : What does the 1 ac V. of a par tner sh l p between 
parents and providers imply for the children in care" 

Fein (1980) suggests that parents" lack of information 
about their chi Idren 's 1 1 ves in day care severely 3 lmi ts 
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their ability to monitor their children's well-being. 
Powell »;1978) believes that a lack of collaboration between 
parents and caregivers is detrimental to children's 
development, because o-f the fragmentation and di scont inui tv 
between the children's worlds of home and dav care- The 
understandings which have emerged -from this studv emphasize 
these concerns tor the children in all day care homes. 

As stated in the beginning of this paper, more children 
are cared -for in day cars homes than anv other setting™ Yet 
verv little attention has b3en given to the care these 
children are receiving, how providers can offer qualitv care 
in a home setting, and hew parents can influence this care. 
The private nature o-f the dav care home setting contributes 
to the invisibility o-f these issues. Yet, if millions of 
children are spending hours a dav in family dav care homes, 
it is critical that efforts be tal en to help both parents 
and providers learn to collaborate with each other* It is 
especi ally critical that these efforts take into consi derat 1 on 
the unique environment of the family day care home- Public 
information campaigns and child care resource and referral 
agencies can help parents know what to er.pect from providers as 
wel 1 as to e;; press thei r own e::pectaticns. Training day care 
home providers can help them learn to communicate and collaborate 
W3 th parents, as well as to see how such partnerships can benefit 
themselves, the parents, and most importantly, the children in 
care. 
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Footnote 

1, 



During the course o-f the qf.,Hv if 

the st ,dv it was noted that the number o-f 

families enrolled in ^ = 

° in each home varied over time. 
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Table 1 

Character i sti es of Provi ders Inter viewed 

Age 

20~2? years 

30-3? years 

40+ years 
Educat i on 

< high scnool 

high school 

':■ high school 

college graduate 
Trai ni no 

Some 

None 

Years of E):per i ence 
1 year 

1-4 years 

4-? years 

9+ years 
Mari tal Status 

With partner 

Wi thout partner 



<N=31) 

Percentages 

29 
39 

26 

29 
13 

~\° 
68 

16 
26 
42 
16 

74 
26 

(table continues 
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Race 

Nonwhite 29 

Whihe 71 

Combi ned Faaii 1 v Income 

< £8 , 000 6 

£8 , 000 -* 1 2 , 999 10 

*13,000-#19,999 29 

£20,000+ 55 

Number of Chi I dren in Care 

3-4 32 

5-6 52 

7-8 16 

Ages o£ Chi 1 dren in Care 

Under 12 months 55 

Under 3 years 93 

01 der than 3 year s 61 

Percentages do not total iOO because most providers cared -for 

children in all three age ranges 
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Table 2 

Cha r acter 1 stjcs o<- Si x Day C are Home P rovi der s 

Comb 1 ned 

Provider Age Race Education Training Family Income 
1 45 Black 11th grade None £20 , 000-30 , 000 



24 White Assoc. 



A „ D - in $20 ? 000-30 , 000 



Degree Chi 1 d Care 

None £20 , 000-30 , 000 



28 White High 

School 

6! Blac*' ' High 
School 



27 White College None 
Gr ad- 



30 White High 

School 



None $20 , 000-30 , 000 

■■£13, 000—20 , 000 
None $20 , 000-30 , 000 



Years o-f Marital 
Ei<per i ence Status 

4 Married 

2 Married 



Mar r i ed 



Marr i ed 



2 1/2 Married 
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Table 3 

Chara cterist ics of Parents < 17 mothers, 5 fathers) 

Marital status 

w/partner 887. 

w/cut partner 127. 
Ethni ci ty * 

white 1007. 

bl acl 07- 

other 07. 
Ages of children in care 

under 12 months 057. 

12-23 months 297. 

24-35 months 387. 

3-5 years 147- 

3-o years 

over 5 1 47, 

over 6 

Fami 1 y Income 

< 12,000 07. 

12-17,99? 127. 

18,000+ 887 
*Two of the parents interviewed were in inter-racial 

relationships; race of the particular spouse interviewed is indicated. 

(table conti nues) 
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Educati on 

••hs 067. 

hs 227. 

hs**- 347. 

&A 067. 

MS or more 317. 
Parents previously had children 
in dav care home 

yes 657. 

no 357. 
Parents previously had children in 
day care center 

Ves 187. 

no 827. 
Day care home is parents -first day 
care experience 

yes 597. 

no 417. 
Age o-f child when -first enrolled 

under 12 months 627. 

24 months-23 months 197. 

3-5 years 097. 

over 5 year s 07. 
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Compar 1 son c x Provider and Parent Res po nses 

Parents Provi ders 

Haw parents learn about providers* 

Newspaper ad 187. 507. 

Already knew each other 35% 167. 

Referral / word o-f mouth 417. 77'/. 

DCFS re-ferral 67. 527. 

Reasons -for selecting particular heme-* 

Rep Lit at l an/recemmendat ions 47% 32% 

Program characteristics 59% 42% 

(clean house, age o-f children, toys, 
nutrition , individual at tent i on , 
soci al -emotional envi ronment ) 
Provider characteristics 707. 35% 

parent (experience, a-f-fection, 

training) 
provider (love o-f children, 
dependabi 1 i ty ) 

Convenience 47% 35% 

(location, schedule, cost) 
Don't know 0% 22% 

Attitudes toward provider experience 
and training 

Neither considered 127. 07. 

(tabl e continues) 
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Parents Provi der 



Experience is important; 

training is not 
Training necessary only if 

1 acl- i ng experience 
Training is helpful, but not 

necessary 
Training is necessary 
Mo response/other 
What parents want -for children* 
soc 1 al i nteract i on /devel opment 
individual /motherly attention 
supervision and general care 
pi ay ex per i ences 
teaching or academics 
Don ' t know 
Tima per day, on average, 
providers and parents talk 
none, "not much" 
2-10 minutes 
up to 20 minutes 
var i able 



597. 

OX 

127. 
127. 
057. 

707. 
297 
297. 
477. 

07. 

07. 



07. 
247. 
537. 
237. 



267. 

197. 

167. 
297 
1 07. 

037. 
427. 
397. 
167. 
167. 
137. 



137. 
137. 
357. 
397. 



(table conti nues) 
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Topics discussed between parent and 
provider* 

the children 767. 717. 

g ener al conversat i on 417. 1 97. 

day :are business (-fees, vactions, etc.) 187. 037. 

Relationship between parent and 
providers^- 

lile -family 177. 037. 

businesslike 18/1 03% 

friendlv 657. 137. 

"good" 237. 717. 

n eut r a 1 / o k 07. 037. 

NR 07. 067. 
*Some providers and parents gave more than one response 
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Table 5 

F ar ent Intsrvi ew Rgs ponsps 
Child is having desired experiences in 
day care home 

V e - 1007. 



no 07. 
Best 1 i [ ed o-F child's experiences* 

knowing child is well-cared -for/as 
mother would 0 5v 

child's interactions with others 47",; 

child is happy 12/1 

activities provider does with child 237. 
Least liked about day care home 

nothing 47V 

lack o-f appropriate attention and 
developmental stimulation 127. 

child having to be there, not 
with parent 127. 

other (e.g. play space is limited) 297. 
How child has bene-fite^ -From day care home 

being in a -family environment 1S7. 

social interaction with others 357. 

enhanced devel opment 177. 
Child's feelings toward caregiver 

as a child towards mother /a-f-tecti onate attachment 657. 



(tabl e ccnti nue«i) 
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likes provider 23/1 
No response 127. 
Importance of tails with provider- 
very important 82/. 

to obtain information about child s dav/ 

childs benefit 647. 

to tali to e;:perisnced caregiver, qet 

advice 077. 

to get to i now provider 07V. 

no reason 21/1 
not verv important igx 

because already know what child is 

doing/no problems 67X 
no reason Z17. 
Frequency of visits or observations 
never 41X 
only at arrivals and departures 357. 
occassi onal 1 v 24X 
regul ar 1 y 0 
How day care homes have helped parents meet 
needs 

abl e to worl wi thout worry 71% 
received support and advice 297. 



( t ab 1 e conti nu<?5 ) 
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Most difficult part of parenting and using 
day care* 

-finding good dav care 127. 
missing child/leaving child in someone 

else's care 53% 
managing roles and conflicting demands in 

limited time 297. 
nothing 177. 
Reasons -for choosing home over center* 

prefers a home enviroment 327. 

(convenience, age of child, attention 
for child) 

center care not available 187. 
cost (lower) 23/1 
Will child stay at dav care home until 
school age n 

yes, because* 357. 

child needs indivi dual at tent i on 337. 

don't want to rush schooling 337. 

centers are inconvenient 507. 

no reason 177. 
no, because 477. 

want to prepare child for school 507. 

no reason 507. 
undeci ded 187. 
*Some parents gave more than one response 
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